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ABSTRACT 

The nature of persons and studying persons present 
many problems. This paper attempts to place the problems in 
perspective, not only in terms of the past, but also in terms of the 
future. Insightful contributions of Freud, Adler, and Jung are 
presented in brief overview. Some of their antecedents are mentioned, 
A future perspective ? is alluded to. The final section considers 
applications to education, for diagnosis without treatment, 
remediation, correction, training, or education is at best, foolish. 
(Author) 
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University of Nebrafjka at Omaha, Omaha , Nebraska 68101 

Abstract 

The nature of persons and studying Dersons present manv nroblerns. 
Tbis paper attempts to Dlace the probleTns in nersPectivo., not only in 
terms of the past, but also in terms of the future. Insij^htful contri- 
butions of Freud, Adler, and Jun^ are presented In brief overview. 
Some of their antecedents are mentioned. A future persnective 
( ? ) is alluded to. The final section considers applications 
to education, for diagnosis without treatr.ent, remediation » correction, 
training, or education is at best, foolish. 
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A4 Introduction and Perspective 

We are faced vriLth an enl,q;ma — an enigma deep as the nysterv of time 
and limitless as the boundaries of the univer.se. We must study ourselves. 
Socrates said, "Kno\/ thyself." Descartes said, "I think (or, I perceive); 
therefore, I am." Descartes was with certalntv able to sav little more; 
hif5 questioning attitude often assumed the pronortlons of an obsessive 
doubter. After saying "I think (or, I perceive) ; therefore, I am," he 
left logic and went to faith. ThiSj, too, V7as unrewarding. What is 
there that prevents us from being logically and enistemologically accurate 
in studying the nature of humans? Is there a demon that prevents us 
from knoT'/ing? Is the demon within us? Or is it a siranler matter, 
following Ockhara^s (Occam's) razor, the principle of narslmony, and Lloyd 
Morgan *s canon? Are we so close to ourselves that everything is blurred 
and Is a "blooming, buzzing confusion"? William James used that 
expression in interpreting an infant's world. We think we can use the 
expression in considering a t^erson's thoughts as to his or her own nature. 

Primitives and sophisticates, scientists and philosophers, vulgarians 
and esthetes, uninformed and informed — all have objectlvelv or sub- 
jectively, formally or informally attempted to understand and/or explain 
human nature. We have failed I Some, hot/ever, have made greater strides 
than others • We give you Freud, Adler, and Jung. 
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15, The Nature of Persons •Freud 

Preud, in tryini^ to underFitand humans, leaned ImavUy upon analoples, 
metanhors, and reified abstractions, His vjords were steeped with sexual 
and nytholor^ical taints. Nevertheless, his rcsultlnf^ nsvcholoRV (theo- 
retical though it may have been) oncned up humankind to systematized 
investifation. He considered persons in terrs of dynamics (conscious, 
pre-consclous , and unconscious), toDop;ranhy (id, opo, and fluperej^o) , 
and cconoinics (repression, projection^ etc. — the mechanisms of adjustment, 
the defendants against anxiety)* 

He took humankind through developmental stages — the oral, anal, 
phallic, latent, and genital; paying particular attention to the blpolari- 
ties of eros and the death drive, realitv and pleasure, as well as the 
problems of progression, fixation, and ref^ression. The energy for 
huTnan nature vas libido; and cathexis vas the process by which this 
libido, this energy was used. Of crucial imnortance was the Oedinus com- 
plex (sometimes called the Oedipal stage or Oedinal situation, 
beginning during the phallic stage and for seme never resolving). 
The libido was defined as the sex impulse or more accurately the 
love and/or affection impulse. Libido could be sentient, sensuous, or 
sensual. 

Freud in trying to understand humans leaned heavily upon Occidental, 
Central European, Austrian, and Viennese cultures. Yet he considered 
the development of humans everyx-rhere to be based unon a drive (rather 
than instinct) network and the behavior of humans to be manifest of 
this drive (rather than instinct) network. The societv, the culture, 
and the social milieu were artifacts based unon sublimation of 



anlmalness (and Included repression, reaction formation, displacement, etc 
TliCBC: artifacts (the society, etcO resulted from personal stru^^gles 
against biologic nature; and thoagh the artifact?? could Tnodlfy behavior, 
they could not modify proprew'?sicn through- the developmcfrital stages (oral, 
anal, phallic /Including. OedipalJ, latent, and ji^enltal) . Humans, then, 
were understood in terms of dynamics, tonography, and econontlcs, with 
libidinal enerj»y cathectinR to bipolarit ies and Ftolng through the develop- 
mental sta^;es with progression, fixation, and rej3:ression . This, of 
course, is only a simplified overvlev; of the brilliant insic^hts Vreud 
mastered. Nonetheless, this overview, this outline can serve to show 
Freud and his biologic and nsycholop^ic emphasis. 
C* The Nature of Persons Adler 

Adler in trying to understand humankind utilised, in "nart , the 
primary Freudian concents of dvnamics, tooop.raohy , and ecoriOr.iCG, }lz 
did not use the breakdown or the areas in toto, however, and selected, 
modified, and elaborated only the components he considered important. 

Adler considered the unconscious and conscious but not as anta?»;onlsts 
He emphasized the conscious. In many instances, Adler considered tha 
conscious and unconscious as directed toward the same <?oal. He emphasized 
the ego in his system and did much pioneer work with the behavioral 
referents of this hypothetical construct. The 'Vlll to power" was 
stressed, the urge for dominanc": and superloritv. Adler in his con- 
ceptualizations, historlcallv and developmentally , be^an with orj: an 
inferiority; but he carried this biologic-psvcholoc:ic concept to its 
logical conclusion, the conclusion being a psycho logic-sociologic 
context. Interest inp,lv, his system is called "Individual nsvcholocrv." 
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The Tn(:^ohaniGn most considered by Adler vas compensation. The other 
Tnechanlsn).*? vere described as processes, at tines, but thcv did not have 
the slnj>ular strength comnensatlon. 

The first five years of life' v;ere particularly Important, accordlnjj; 
to Adler, for a nuclear form of the '\style of life/' Adler de-emnhaslzed 
the oral and anal stapes of Freud ahd strcsred the balance between the 
individual and social drives. Social adjustment, later work adjustment, 
and adjustment to love and marriap;e were emphasised. Libido as Freud 
i^nderstood it was not the energy behind the movement of personalitv, but 
self-assertive Impulse was. Libido for Adler was a libido of pov/cr. 
The Oedipus complex was not crucial, was not considered a fundamental 
fact of human development; again he used it in a context of "will for 
power" and considered it sym.bollcally . 
D. The Nature of Persons Juni^ 

Jung accepted some aspects of Freudian theorv and rejected others. 
He continued with the conscious, unconscious paradigm but carried it even 
further. He envisioned a personal and a collective unconscious. The 
personal unconscious was the forjrotten, the repressed, the subliminal: 
the collective unconscious was an inheritance from prinltive ancestors. 
These primitive ancestors Influenced us in terms of archetypes—primitive 
ways of thinking. This collective unconscious Included both primitive 
thinking and Freud's id. 

Jung noted two directions of mental interests (attitudes) — extra- 
version and introversion, as well as four kinds of mental activities 
(functions): thltiking, sensing, intuiting, and feeling. Eight main 
types of individuals were seen (combining Interests and activities) , 
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but Intermediate types were also adTnis^jiblc, and what an Individual v^as 
not consciously, he was unconsciounlv , An ideal tvne had rhythmic alter- 
nations of the two directloHG of Interest — extraverslon and introversion. 

Ther^i were three phases of develonrient for Jun?>: the <^irst , the 
pre-sexual, included the first three to five years and was characterized 
by nutrition, j?:rov7th, dependrmcy; the second, the pre-nnbertal stap;e^ 
covered the period from thrce-to-f ive to puberty and was chnracterl:?ed 
by socialization: and the third, the age of maturity, was from T)uberty 
onward and was characterized by dependability, self-actualization. Hie 
middle (-age) years were especially innortant in his system. And Jung, 
in contrast to riost psycholoi^ists , jp;ave women prominence and Imnortance 
In his analytical p5ycholot>y. 

Junp utilized the concept of libido, but he included Treud^s libido, 
Adler's "will for power," and the whole range of motives* It was a life 
libido. The Oedipus complex was given importance, and it had both a 
semiotic (sign, token — Freud) and symbolic (Adlev) meaning. Jung 
Included more of Freud ^han Adler did. 
E. Conclusions and Persnective 

Freud was the founder and master of psychoanalysis. Tlie psychologic 
system of psychoanalysis, as a theroetlcal schema, has given us great 
insights Ir.to the nature of man (especially manTcind) . Organized, system- 
atized investigation led to these insights. Freud was the "father" and 
teacher. Adler and Junj; were not pupils of Freud in the strict sense 
of the word. Each had started on his career before coming under the 
influence of Freud. For a time they did accept his leadership, but soon 
some of their oninionfs diver^ted enough for Freud to ask them not to 
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call themselves nsychonnalvsta , iTiey had learned nanv thin^rs from Freud. 
Freud learned some thin^R from thetiu Throup.h Adlcr he V7as able to pet 
some Information as to ep:o T5P;ycholo?;y and nosslblv some information as 
to a5i:KresRlon, Throup,h Junj^, ^^reud vraR able to ^et some information a?? 
to libido and hence incorporated his sex libido and er^o libido into 
libido nroper and T)laced it in a life drive context. Freud, a brilliant 
investif^ator of the nature of man, was able to chanf>e, modify, and 
redefine concents into ever more meaninj-',f ul constructs;. 

Of course, these three ^reat men used ideas of their period as veil 
as the historical nast. Jung's conceT:)t of ''libido'^ was similar to 
Schopenhauer's "will co live" or to Lergson's "elan vital*" Adler's 
'Vill for T>over" vjas Nietzsche's, And Freud's conceptualization of ideas 
"as dynamic mental entities" vrere inherited from Ferbarfc and others. 

Nevertheless, these men — Freud, Adler, and Jun^^ — nerceived human 
nature in a new, clear, orf»ani2ed manner. The insl?>hts Freud mastered 
and communicated vjere darln?^ departures from the popular, traditional 
approaches of his time. Freud emphasized biolo^^ic and nsvcholoj>ic 
areas. Adler added sociologic (society, culture) areas and a spacial 
context. Jun^ added eartholo^ic (our neoloj^ism — the world, not just 
one society, not ^ust one cuJ^ture) areas and a temporal context (not 
just for one's lifetime but also the historical nast and the anticipated 
future) . 

Freud's system emnhasizcd his clinical and scientific nature. To 
his system we can add the practical, business--li1<e Adlerianism. Then we 
can add Jungian Philosophic pantheism. At oresent we accept Freud and 
are accentini^ Adler, and in the future we will accept Jun{>. This triad 
of systems presented additiveiy is as follows: 
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Freud 

Biolo^?,ic~Psycholop;lc 
Freud, Adler 
Riolo?;ic-Psycholop;lc-*Sociolop;ic 
Freud, Adler, Junp: 
Biolof^ic-pRvcholo^lc-Sociolo^ic-Eartholo^ic 
To include as loy^lcal positivlsts all the tjossible dlTnensions of man, we 
should add one more systOTn. In this system the fourth dimension is 
needed: the univcrsologic (az-^ain our neolopism — creation ever^n-jhere 
and f »r all time) in an infinity context: 

Freud, Adler, Jun^, ? 

Biolopvic-Psycholo^ic-Socioloj^lc-Eartholo^^ic-Universologic 
VTho shall fill this fourth dimensional void? I»?hich man shall rise 
to the hexfrhts of gloi:v and give us infi-nte as veil as eternal truths 
as to the nature of man? We don't know, but ve suspect he vrill be a 
philosopher — a philosopher conversant with many systems of knowledge and 
with ananalvtic and syinthetic ability even greater than Freud *s or 
Jung's, We shall have to look for him and to him. 
F. Application to Education. 

H. G. Wells said, "Civilization is a race betv/een education and 
catastrophe.'' The "wronj?'* kind of education will just slow the impending 
onset of catastrophe rather than obliterate it, ho\^ever. We must choose 
the best possible kind of education for ourselves and for our children. 
This education should be complete and in keeping with our biolo)?,lc, 
psychologic, sociologic, earthclogic, and universolof^ic system. It would 
not be the "traditional school** V7ith emphasis on books ^ academic subiects, 
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literacy a*? culture, and deferred lG<irnlu;? v^ilues. It vould not b2 the 
"prof^resslve cchool'' with emj^hasis on the ch.-fld, personality development, 
Interest activities, and iinmediate learning values. It vould be only in 
part a *'coTnnunity school" with its emnhasis on life, inr)rovGTf\Gnt of 
living, social processes, and inmediatG and deferred learning Vrilues, 
Tills "community school" has at least readied the level of sociologic 
areas. But the "world school," emhracinp, "eartholo^lc areas," is needed. 
And in our perspective the "universe sc/iool," reaching "universoloftic 
areas," would be our culTninatlon , 

You say conditons in the world arc not stable enough? Ah, are vou 
worried about Inimediate disaster? An atomic or hydros? en tc conflict 
perhaps that will reduce us to sliambles? True, there Is the nossibility 
of an iinmcdlate catastrophe. But because of this, should we forpet the 
potential impending catastrophe that the "wrone" kind of education v/ould 
eventually culminate in? Catastrophe is catastrophe, and it should be 
avoided on all fronts, at all times, for all time. 

In education, there is overemphasis on technology and science. 
There is overemphasis on materialism and empiricism. VThat of the 
humanities — arts, philosonhy, and religion? Thev suffer needlessly. 
We have committed the terrible means-end error. Science, which is sun- 
posed to help man reach greater heights, has now enslaved him. It Is 
analogous to man*s passions controlling man rather than man coordinating, 
utilizing, and ef fectualizing his passions successfully for himself 
and others. The means to our betterment, science, has now become the 
end in Itself. 

Nan and his nature In an infinite and eternal context should be 
studied. "Freud, Jung, and Adler have piven us much basic Information 



as to the nature of man froin the biolop^ic, psychologic, s6clolojf>J c , and 
eartholop,ic areas. More vork is needed In those areao , but a^ain we have 
much of the basic iuformation, Tlie universolo^ic area, hov/evor, has not 
been systenatically studied and is now needed. 

In teaching; we should emphasize ideas. The '^great books*' movement is 
not enou.c^h; the ^^f^.reat books" are too tied to the past. Ideas, rather than 
"books" or 'Vrritings" should be emphasized. Key concepts in the humanities, 
art, philosophy, religion, science, etc., shotild be taup;ht , and v/ith future 
not just past perspective. Tliese key concepts should be the result of an 
analysis and synthesis, an examination and integration j o^ all that vrent 
on before and could go on after. Credit should alv;ays be '^iven to men, 
to sources, but correct ideas should be emphasized, not Incorrect ideas. 
Our position is somewhat akin to that of a logical DOsit;ivist: however, it 
leaves more room for speculation, more room for cor ' eclure , hypothesis, 
and theory. 

Let us look to the real and the ideal- Let u.'^ look to holism; not just 
practicalities, not just details. >fedltation and contemplation, not just 
experimentalism, should be emphasized and reasonableness and probability 
should be our criterion — not just the microscopic but the macroscopic, the 
cosmic, the universologic . 
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